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SIEGE OF LIVERPOOL ; 


OR, THE DAYS OF PRINCE asian 
‘4 Drama, in Two Acts. 


By Mrs. Cappick, or LIverrool 

A ——— 

(Continued from our last.) 
Scene FirtTH.—Prince Rupert's Cottage at Everton. 
Rupert, Ensign Howard, Will Sedley, Lieutenant 
loore, at the Council Table. 
Prince. Rupert. Well, my friends, these rebellious 
en have defied me again. They mock my final 
lummons to surrender their tottering fortress, and we shall 
ve to beat it down with eur artillery. 
Ensign Howard. Your Highness speaks lightly of their 

» yet they have given us some heavy blows. 

Alfred Moore. iknow my townsmen well! They are}. 
and resolute men; reckless of life and limb in what 
esteem their holy cause. 
Prince Rupert. Perchance you deem them better 
in the art of war than the despised Prince Rupert. 
ua may even deem these mechanics’ knives better than 
trusty sword; though it hath done good: service in its 


Alfred Moore. Your Highness,—— 

Prince Rupert. No apology, Sir. You had better re- 
your explanations for the ear of your Sovereign, 
iti is fitting he should learn how you, who hold your 
ion from his hands, should thus, by coldness, chill, 
by doubts discourage, our efforts to subdue his foes. 
said you are acquainted with a secret passage leading 
the shore to the subterranean dungeons of the Castle, 
ich would give us entrance at once within its walls. I 
for much assistance from your local knowledge in 
ing this rebellious town; I mistook, it seems, no 
the character of the soldier than of the man. 

Busign Howard. Permit me to answer for my friend, 
hature, struggling with the duty he owes our mo- 
deprives him of the power to speak. Within the 
of that Castle, of which his father is the governor, 
ides his betrothed bride; a treasure, as report has bla- 
ticher than mines of eastern diamonds. 

Prince Rupert. Why then remains she in the Castle ? 
is she not lodged with her townswomen in the ves- 
that ride in safety in the harbour ? 

Alfred Moore. Because, Sir, my father lives but in her 





presence, and he fears lest she should fall into the power 
of his discarded and disinherited son. 

Prince Rupert. Then, young soldier, were I in your 
situation I would lead the escalade—be the first to mount 
the ramparts of the Castle,—and, like the knights in the 
days of chivalry, win my mistress by the goodness of my 
trusty sword. Come, my friends, we will leave this love- 
sick youth; I need the aid of men, for to-morrow we will 
hold our banquet in his father’s hall; and our Hebe shall 
be the prettiest girl that Liverpool can furnish from its 
famed stores of beauty. 

[Exeunt Rupert, Howard, and Sedley. 

Alfred Moore. There spoke the rash but valiant Rupert. 
Love sick! little he recks that my footsteps must be 
planted on the dead bodies of my townsmen ; on the re- 
vered servants of my father’s household. That my suc- 
cess must bring dishonour on my sire. | Knocking from 
without.] Who can be there? 

Dickey Sam enters from the top of the stage. 

Sam. Be you Prince Rupert ? 

Alfred Moore. No, my friend, I’m not so great a man. 

Sam. You're happen one of his German guatds ? 

Alfred Moore. You are wrong again ; my name is Al- 
fred Moore. 

Sam. Then give us your hand? . I’m thorough-bred 
Lancashire myeelf ; born and brought up beside the 
Mersey, and it furnishes me with ments Grink, washing, 
and lodging. 

Alfred Moore. Indeed! Then you’ re & species of mer? 
man, I suppose; living in a snug cavern ofa. sunken 
rock ? 

Sam. Now you’re wrong. I’m a fisherman, and I get 
out of the Mersey as much fish-as, ‘well sold, brings md 
every thing I want. I serves them up at. the Casile, and 
the Captain on the station yonder— 

[Draws near as if fearful of being. gpcheard: 

Alfred Moore. What, Starboard! we were friends; he 
promised to send me omeanges of which, I mappose, 
you are the bearer. 

Sam. Ay ; ‘its no catch; tfish wouldn’t nibbie ; and 
an old drunken dog that keeps an alebouse on - shore 
spoil’d all, for he pulled up t’nets. 

Alfred Moore. Am I to understand then-——= 


Lancashire then, Miss Bertha wont leave the Caitle. 
Alfred. [Coming forward.] Then, I am’ foiled: again. 
What, if I try the secret entrance? :’Tis-am enterprise 
full of danger: detection is certain death. . And get, to be 
assured, from her own lips, that I am still dear to her,— 
to persuade her to become the partner of my flight,—is 
worth all hazards, and I am resolved. [ To Sam.}] Come, 
my friend, let us go this way; you shall partake of some 
refreshment, and then return with a message to my 
friend. 

Sam. That’s right. I’m glad to hear tit. There’s 
nothing done in this world without a bit of sumaut to 
eat and a drop of good drink to make a body comfortable. 
[£xeunt Alfred and Sam. 


= 


ScENE 81xTH.—Bertha’s Chamber, Margaret disco. 
vered alone. 





Margaret. Well, since-1 bave the luzasy of being 


Sam. Oh, you can’t read a figure of speech. In plain | 


alone, I must express my pleasurable emotions in a song; 
one that that charming young cavalier, Will Sedley, used 
to chant under my window. 

Song,—‘ Wilt thou meet me there, love-” 


Enter BERTHA. 

Bertha. My dearest cousin, you still preserve your spi- 
rits; though danger and death surround us, you heed 
them not; but sing as gaily as the lark that rises at early 
morning from its nest, and soaring upwards to meet the 
sun, warbles with unmixed delight its simple song. 

Margaret. And you, like the dove severed from ite 
mate, mourn within your cage without one effort to escape 
your bondage. Oh! if you had my spirit. 

Bertha. 1 should be quite a heroine, no doubt. 

Margaret. Indeed you would. _ For were J Bertha 
Warde, the darling niece of the old governor of this dun- 
geon, I’d fly from a lover like Holdforth to one in the 
camp—who shall be nameless; and, to make myself sure 
of a kind reception, I’d steal the keys of my prison and 
lay them at the feet of Prince Rupert. 

Bertha. You do but jest, dear Margaret, though you 
have been bred at Court, where, as I have heard, morality 
has fallen into disrepute. But J have lived always within 
these walls, and every stone of them bears the aspect of a 
friend. My uncle has supplied to me the place of a 
father; he has deeply imbued me with the principles of 
those patriotic men who now stand forward against the 
destroyers of our country. Can I then betray my uncle’s 
cause? No! though Alfred were ten times dearer to me 
than he is, I can never become his bride unless our union 
be sanctioned by our parents. 

Margaret. Lack-a-day, then, my noble cousin, I fear 
you'll die a spinster. 

Bertha. And if I should? , 

Margaret. Oh, if you can contemplate such an event 
with so much indifference, it’s all very well. But the first 
good-looking, civil-spoken cavalier that offers to change 
me from plain Margaret Stanley to worshipful Dame 
So-and-So, shall have no more nays than will just, in the 
language of courtship, amount to yes. 

Bertha. You are a sad coquette: take care you are not 


| caught in your own toils. 


Margaret. I mean to exhaust all my eoquetry before 
marriage, altd to put on obedience and gentleness with 
my wedding-ring. But come; the bell has summoned 
us to supper; and I suppose we shall, as usual, have 
black bread, dried fish, and sour wine. I wish those cava- 
liers would come and take the Castle; then, like liberated 
dameels in an enchanted bower, we might chance to get 
civil words and wholesome aliment. 

[Exeunt Margaret and mentees 


—— 


ScEME SEVENTH.—Another Chamber in the Contin 
Enter ALFRED, disguised. : 

Alfred Moore. So far I have gained my point. I have 
safely traversed the secret passage, and, if I can find my 

way to Berths’ s chamber, all may yet be well. ' 
[Exit Alfred, 

[Eater HoLprortu, dogging Alfred.) 

Holdforth. 1 have followed him unseen fronr the seeret 
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him to be no inhabitant of our fortress. He spoke of 
Bertha, too, and seeks her chamber. Can this cold piece 
of purity be like others of her sex—the subject of a passion 
that fears the light? Here I will plant myself: from 
hence I can observe his steps. Ah, ha! he has entered 
into her room: be has closed the door !—and ‘now !— 
oh, woman! woman! ever the creature of impulse. But 
this has changed my purpose: she shall be the suppliant 
now; she shall be mine;—the smiling ministrant to all 
my pleasures, until her eyes grow dim, and her rosy cheek 
hath lost its freshness. Then I'll cast her from me, and 
trample on the flower that once I wore upon my bosom. 

| During the latter part of this soliloquy Gew. MOORE 

and MaRrGARET enter unobserved.—-MARGARET 
runs up to HOLDFORTH.] 

Margaret. What! are you talking about flowers? I 
suppose, you have been taking a lesson from my cousin 
Bertha ? ; 

Holdforth [assuming his usual manner.] Heaven forbid! 

Margaret. Umph! She would throw her pains away if 
she tried to teach you any thing. 

Gen. Moore. You scem disturbed : does some new den- 
ger threaten ? ay ae 

Holdforth. None: 1 am but troubled in spirit at the 
wickedness of mankind. Of a truth, the powers of dark- 
ness do menifest themselves even among the children of 
the faithful. aa 

Margarct. Wave some of the garrison been tippling 
again; or has some one of our maid-servants too short a 
gown, or too narrow a tucker ? Perhaps J am the offender, 

Holdforth. No: thy frailty would not so sorely have 
disturbed me. But that Bertha! [Turns away his face. 

Gen. Moore. What of my niece? Hath any harm be- 
fallen her ? 

Holdforth, Better had she died yesterday than have 
lived till to-day to be so dishonoured! [ With vehemence.| 
Did you not tell me, when I asked her hand in honourable 
wedlock, that she would entertain no thought of marriage 3 
that her heart was wedded to Heaven ? 

Gen. Moore. Nor is it otherwise. ; 

Holdforth. Why then at such an hour as this admits 
she to her room ungodly men? Even now she hides a 
stranger, a cavalier by his bearing, within her chamber. 

Gen. Moore. Villain, ’tis false! Thy jealousy, thy 
disappointed love, do wrong her thus! She has no para- 
mour ! 

Holdforth. 1 will put it to the proof. Noone has passed 
this way since I beheld him stealing in the obscurity of 
twilight along the gallery. 

Gen. Moore. 1 am wrong even to listen to thee; but 
since the proof is easy and the result certain, I’ll humour 
thee so far. Heaven knows we shall find her at her 


eae Exeunt Margaret, Gen. Moore, and Holdforth. 


—- 
ScENE KigHTu.—Opens and discovers Bertha’s chamber. 
Alfred and Bertha, 

Bertha. Unthinking as you are, I cannot ehide you. 
Yet ask me not to fly. Jet me at least remain to comfort 
avd support his declining years. Oh! Alfred, had you 
been faithful to your own better feelings our fate and for- 
tunes had, ere this, been joined. Why have you forsaken 
a cause upheld by Hampden? by all within our native 
land, of the generous and the good? Why do you 
estrange yourself from your father's roof? 





Bertha. Proceed no further. If some among our party 


belie their name and bring discredit on the rest, "tis after 
the manner of all earthly things. Your wild gallants—— 


Alfred. Name them not. I came not, dearest, to talk 


of the merits of our contending parties, but to bear thee 
to Rupert’s camp. Fly with me ere morning ; fling thy- 
self at our commander’s feet, and entreat him to offer thy 
father such terms of honourable surrender as he may not 
refuse. Thus may you save the effusion of precious blood, 
and be what Heaven has designed you; the dispenser of 
happiness and peace. 


Bertha. That, indeed,——[Loud knocking is heard 


without, und Holdforth demanding entrance. 


Alfred. Hide me, dearest Bertha. If I am taken here, 


death is my portion. 


Bertha. What, here? in my very chamber ? 
Alfred. Nay, this is no time for maiden prudery. Seen 


by that villain Holdforth, I die the death of a spy. 


Bertha. Here then, this secret cabinet. 
Alfred. A thousand thanks ! 


[He hides himself during the continued knocking without. 


Bertha. Now, now, my heart, be still. [She opens the 


door.] What means this sudden and unlooked-for visit ? 
Enter HOLDFORTH, MaRrGaRET, and Moore. HOLD- 


FORTH looks about, and appears disconcerted. 
Gen. Moore. Well, friend, have you discovered what 


you sought ? There is no outlet to this chamber, save 
that by which we entered. 


Margaret. Oh, give him time; perhaps the tall gentle- 


man has popped through the key-hole; or he may be 
hiding in my cousin’s glove ; or in the folds of her drapery. 


Bertha. Have you a meaning in these jests ? 
Gen. Moore. None, my love, but that our friend unac- 


countably believed he saw a cavalier enter your cham- 
ber. 


Bertha, |Starting.] A cavalier! 
Holdforth. 1 still affirm I saw him enter. 
Gen. Moore. Thou art forsworn! My child is pure as 


the falling snow! He knows thee not, my love; for he 
thought that these walle, the mute witnesses of thine inno- 
cence, hid from the world thy guilty dalliance. 


Holdforth. *Tis some invention of the evil one ! 
Gen. Moore. Silence. Yet. more ta satisfy tee how 


much I can depend upon her virtue, I’ll show thee a secret 
closet. 


Bertha. No! no! my father [endeavouring tobe calm] 


I pray you not. 


Gen. Moore. Wherefore ? You have nothing to con- 


ceal, nothing to fear. 


[ He advances to the closet ; she flings herself before him.) 
Bertha. Open it not! On your life I charge you, for 


your soul’s sake, disclose it not! 
Holdforth. Will you not to the proof? Let these walls; 
be the mute witnesses of her purity. 


Bertha. Uncle! father! friend! if ever you loved me 


disclose it not! 


[Geni Moore touches the spring and reveals Alfred. 


Bertha shrieks, and falls into the arms of: Margaret.) 


Gen. Moore. My.own son! 
Alfred. Father! 


Holdforth. A spy! a spy! Do yow sti// think her in- 


nocent? The proof is here before you. 


[ They form a picture and the drop falls. | 
(To be continued.) 





Alfred. Father ! did you call him ? No, Bertha, within 
bis heart all the finer impulses of nature slumber and ex- 
He creates for himeelf an imaginary good, and calls 
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ADDRESS, 
DELIVERED BY SAMUEL HOPE, ESQ., CHAIRMA 
OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARTs, 
At the Half-yearly Meeting in March, 1830, 
—— 


The report now read cannot but be considered eneoy 
raging: the increased attendance upon the lectures: 4h 
addition made to the number of your members; and t} 
consequent improvement in the state of your funds, 
particularly so. I confess, however, that the institutic 
is far from being yet as popular as its claims appear to 
to entitle it to be. It has not yet been adequately sup 
ported either by those of your own walk in life, 
the master-tradesmen in the town,—or by those in superig 
circumstances: and, as much of this defect must be at: 
butable to mistaken conceptions of the general tenden 
of such institutions, I am’ in hopes you will not deem 
few minutes misemployed in an endeavour to counters 
prejudices which I know to exist. 

In reference to yourselves, indeed, I have no inclinatic 
to say a word that can imply censure. Your continy 
contributions, and your steady and increasing attendancal 
as reported by the masters, assure me that you value th 
benefits derived from the institution ; and encourage p 
to believe that this sense of their value is beginning 
extend itself in the circle of your acquaintances and friend 
It is the prejudices, therefore, of those in circumstan 
superior to your own, and whose greater advantages ou 
to have placed them above all such prejudices, that I st 
very briefly attempt to combat. 

To teach the elements of science to mechanics, it is said 
cannot fail to unfit them for their more laborious avocation 
to render them aspiring and discontented with their co 
dition; and to derange the mechenism of society. W 
are reminded of the trite maxim, that ‘a little learning 
a dangerous thing.” The aid of ridicule is brought 
support of the argument; and it is asked, if our butch 
are to become anatomists; our gardeners, botanists; 
our masons to be deeply read in geology ; and to gives 
greater force to the power of ridicule; the skill of a Cruid 
shanks is enlisted in the service, and the talents of 
able caricaturist (admirably employed when depicting 
inevitable and destructive consequences of vice), ate m 
to represent our children as teaching their grandmamm 
on scientific principles, the simplest and most comin 
acts of domestic duty. 

In the same spirit, the acknowledged progress of kp 
ledge is exposed to the scorn of the ignorant and the 
sipated; and because that knowledge, and its diffu 
through a larger mass of the population than it had 
previously pervaded, have produced, in rapid succe 
mventions which contribute greatly to personal com 
and which, by the facilities which they give to social 
commercial intercourse, must inevitabiy have an imp 
influence on the habits and character of the commu 





projects ; it is caricatured, as completely changing: 
mr of society, and, in fact, of turning the world ups 
own. 

But this is not all. The Mechanics’ Magazine (I 
valuable work of which it was justly said by Mr. Brow 
that it contained more useful information than any of 
work of four times its price) and the publications of 
Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge,—publicaii 
which have given an irresistible impetus to the diffu 
of general information.—have been shamefully mitn 
sented, both as to their character and design 3 and 
successive announcement of the extension of the so 
plan, (though its conductors have never swerved from 
principles and design which they, from the first, ope 
and manfully avowed,) has been a signal for 
abuse; even the warning voice of prophecy having} 
resorted to, to tell the people of England what wof 
would inevitably follow the publication of the * Li 
of Useful,” and still more that of * En 
Knowledge.”” 


gloomy apprehension, or of a spirit of ribaldry, or 
mistaken, though well-intentioned perception, the evid 
of facts may be opposed, and this evidence happily 
weighs all speculations. Taking the objections, there 
in the inverse order from that in which they’ are 
noticed, let it be observed, that the ** Entertaining Kos 
ledge,” against the title of which so'loud an’ oute 
been raised, proves to be, in fact, a summary vp 
instruction, conveyed in the most interesting and ag 
form; that the ‘* Useful Knowledge” objected to 
to the 





proved itself of the greatest utility, not only 
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classes, for whose immediate benefit it was prepared, but 
to youth of every class of society, and even to the accom 
plished and the learned: that the progress of knowledge, 
by mean of these publications, and of the instructions 
iven in institutions like your own, has been uniform and 
visible; and yet, that none of the predicted evils have, in 
sy degree, ensued : the extreme ** danger” of this ** little 
jearning” has not yet shown itself: we have not yet dis 
covered, amongst those even who have most diligently ap- 
ied themselves to their stuilies, any of those restless 
girits whose ambition was to push others out of their 
oper places; nor have the spade, the mattock, the lathe, 
or the plane, been discarded as tools unworthy to be 
handled by youths of talent and genius. On the contrary, 
ifthe mason has acquired some knowledge of the proper- 
ties of the material on which he exerts his skill, he has 
been found not the less qualified, on that account, for 
selecting that material with judgment; if the gardener has 
learned something of the qualities of plants and vegetables, 
and of the order and families in which they should be 
classed, it has not disqualified him for adorning and 
_ fi storing to advantage the garden entrusted to his care ; and 
natiogl if the butcher /as learnt something of the first principles 
of anatomy, he has not necessarily, in consequence, dis- 
figured the meat which he is about to offer for sale, nor 
exposed the animal under his knife to more wanton and 
protracted suffering. In proportion, in fact,as any one of the 
pupils has given himself successfully to the studies pointed 
out to him, the value of his:services, both to his employer 
and the public, has been enhanced ; at the same time he 
hasfound, I will venture to assert, an increasing distaste 
for those demoralizing and brutalizing amusements to 
which too many young men run with an eager and de- 
SiG structive appetite; and he has been able to impart to the 

i pleasures of home a degree of interest and delight which 
could not have been derived from any other source. 

Iwould here ask the objectors, whether this general 
koowledge of the elements of science, which it is the ob- 
Mi ject of the institution to impart, may not be more useful 
“@ both to the possessor and to others, than an entire devo- 
tion of the mind to some one abstruse subject, or to the 
“consideration of a few general principles, without any 
GM reference td their application to useful purposes? I,would 
farther ask, if this ** little learning,” diffused amongst the 
lower ranks of society, is to produce evils of such magni- 
tude, how is it that it does not produce similar effects in 
the middle and higher classes of life ? Knowledge amongst 
these is often superficial ; but the pretender rarely escapes 
without. merited exposure, and solid learning soon finds 
itself rightly appreciated ; whilst every step in the ascent 
tothe temple of knowledge gives a man more humbling 
views of his own deficiencies, by enabling him to see to 
what a greater eminence others have attained. 

But if these objections to the imparting of knowledge 
by the higher to the lower classes, be in themselves futile, 
= | come with a peculiarly bad grace in the-present day, 
and from our own countrymen, Do they forget the obli- 
gations we owe, for some of the most useful discoveries of 
the age, to men whose talents have raised them from the 
Ml lowest obscurity : and is there no debt of gratitude due to 

the class of society which has furnished an Arkwright, a 
Watts, a Brindley, or a Henry Bell? Or would they 
throw aside the inventions of these valuable men, and 
begin afresh ? Would they seriously recommend a retro- 
grade course, and have us'unlearn all we have learned, and 
quit the vantage ground with which Providence has fa- 
Youred us? Let us take.a summary glance at the im- 
im ptovements of modern times, passing over the most recent, 

asbeing familiarly known to you all, and ask which of 
them they would have us to renounce ? 
ea Mankind, but a few years ago, (says asensible writer,) 

im Were in a very poor condition as to trade and navigation ; 
hor, indeed, were they much better off as to other matters 
i of useful knowledge. It was a green-headed time; every 
weful improvement was withheld from them: they had 
teither looked into heaven nor earth, neither sea nor land, 
& they have since done. They had philesophy without 
experiment, mathematics without instruments, geometry 
Without scale, astronomy without demonstration. They 
Went to sea without compass, and sailed without the needle. 
They viewed the stars without telescopes, and measured 
altitudes without barometers. Learning had no printing 
press, writing no paper, and paper noink. They were 

ed without manufactures, and their richest robes were 
the skins of the most formidable monsters. They carried 
on trade ‘without books, and correspondence without a 

flice.’ Their merchants kept no accounts ; their shop- 
eepers no cash books. They had surgery without ana- 
tomy, and physicians without a materia medica, They 
gave emetics without ipecacuhana, and affected to cure 
agues without bark. As for geographical knowledge, they 
neither seen the North Cape nor the Uape of Good 

















Hope. All that they knew and conversed with of the ha- 
bitable globe was circumscribed within the narrow limits 
of France, Britain, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Greece, 
thé Lesser Asia, the western part of Persia, Arabia, the 
northern parts of Africa, and the Islands of the Mediter- 
ranean sea; and of these countries, very little was known. 
Muscovy, or Russia, was as wholly unknown as China 
beyond it. All that was known of India was gathered 
from a little commerce about Surat and Malabar. Africa 
had been once known; but, by the ruin of Carthage, all 
the western ‘coast of it was again forgotten. The Baltic 
Sea was not discovered. ‘The coasts of Greenland and 
Spitzbergen, with the whale fishery, were not known ; the 
best navigators in the world would have fled from a whale 
with fright and horror. The coasts of Angola and Congo, 
the Gola and Grain Coasts on the west side of Africa were 
not discovered, nor the least inquiry made after them. All 
the East India and China trade was not only undiscovered, 
but beyond the reach of expectation. Coffee and tea, 
those delightful comforts of modern times, had never been 
heard of. All that unbounded ocean, now called the 
South Seas, was hidden and unknown. All the Atlantic, 
beyond Gibraltar, was frightful in the distant prospect ; 
nor durst any.one peep into it, except as they might creep 
along the Coast of Africa towards Salle, or Santa Cruz. 
The North Sea was hid in a veil of impenetrable darkness ; 
and the White or Archangel Sea was a very modern dis- 
covery. 

“ In these narrow circumstances stood the world’s know- 
ledge in the fifteenth century, when men of genius began 
to look abroad and around them, and, by a general inspi- 
ration, to spread knowledge through the earth, and to 
search into every thing which it was possible to pry into. 
How surprising is it to look back and see, that, even within 
the last two hundred years, it was. not known that there 
was such a continent as America; neither had the inhabi- 
tants of the world, though they stood upon the shoulders 
of four thousand years’ experience, the least idea that there 
was land in that direction! As they were ignorant of 
places, so were they of things’: all our knowledge of ma- 
thematics and of natural philosophy, has been acquired 
within the last two centuries. Previons.to that era the 
rich had no commerce, the poor no employment.. War 
and the sword formed the great field of honour, the stage 
of preferment. You find comparatively'few men, before 
that time, eminent for any thing but a furious outrageous 
destruction of their fellow.creatures.”” 

Is this state of ignorance, then, so blissful that it is de- 
sirable to return to it? Strange as it may seem, there 
have not been wanting some with judgments eo singularly 
warped as to contend (I can:hardly say.seriously) 
light which bas burst.in upon usin later times, is scarcely 
to be called a blessing. An amusing instance of the kind 
was related by Mr. Buxton, in the House of Commons, 
two or three years since. The steward of a landed pro- 
prietor, much opposed to the improvements of modern 
times, was arguing against the necessity of teaching arith+ 
metic to the poor, and: contended that one of his tenants, 
who had never learnt, a figure, was able to keep. his, ac- 
counts with as much regularity as the best accountant in 
the parish. On inquiring what ingenious contrivance en- 
abled him to dispense with the‘aid of figures, it was stated 
that he had made a large drawer, which he bad divided 
into a number of smaller compartments, gome. containiog 
ten, others fifteen, and others twenty peas or beans, of both 
of which he had a competent supply of black, white, and 
coloured, corresponding with pounds, shillings, and pence; 
and with these he contrived to keep an exact account of all 
his outgoings and incomings. . The: plan was an ingenious 
one, and it went on well for some timg; but on inquiry bei 
accidentally made, some time after, how the. farmer st 
as to regularity, the steward was reluctantly compelled to 
acknowledge the plan a failure; adding, that he was cer- 
tain it would have perfectly succeeded, but, one unlucky 
night, the mice got into the drawer, and made such havoc 
among the peas and beans, that he could pursue the plan 
no longer. 

A somewhat similar plan, I recollect, was once pursued 
by a back se:tler in the state of Georgia, who, though he 
could not write, still kept books, and was obliged to sub- 
stitute signs for the things signified. Meeting, one day, 
with a neighbour, whom he had not seen for some time, he 
demanded payment for the cheese sold him about a year be- 
fore. The man assured him he had had no cheese ; it must 
be quite a mistake. The settler, however, not easily re- 
pulsed, insisted that there was a cheese owing for; and a 
serious altercation would have ensued, had not the defen- 
dant luckily remembered that, at about the time men- 
tioned, he had bought a grindstone from the: plaintiff. 
This explanation set all right ; for it led to the discovery 





that in his hurry, the man had forgotten, as he said, to 
scratch with his pen the hole in the middle of the circle. 
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But surely no rational being, who has any regard for 
the welfare of his kind, can seriously recommend us to 
throw away advantages which have exalted this country to 
the high rank it maintains amongst the nations of the 
earth. Shall we, then, rest satisfied with our present at- 
tainments, and flatter ourselves that we have arrived at the 
ne plus ultra of knowledge? If we do, we give in toa 
fearful delusion, tor 
*« What’s now discovered only serves to show, 
That nothing’s known, to what is yet to know.” 

The world is daily increasing in knowledge, and it will 
advance in it, though we be stati y. Look at 
France, our nearest neighbour. Every improveinent we 
make it adopts for its own, and is constantly making fresh 
additions to the stores of science. Look at the newly-or- 
ganized provinces of South America.. Having cast off their 
fetters, and tasted the sweets of political liberty, they at pre- 
sent, indeed, wanton in its enjoyment; but they haye freed 
themselves from a religious as well as trom a civil bondage, 
never to return to it: they know what has given a proud 
pre-eminence to this country, and to their neighbouring 
republic, the United States; and‘they are panting after 
that knowledge which shall enable them. to take their pros 
per place, and occupy no mean rank amongst the nations 
of the earth. 

There is no alternative, therefore, but to go: onwards. 
By increasing our knowledge, we shall increase our power 5 
by the increase of our power, we shall add to our pros- 
perity : only, let us be on our special guard, that we abuse 
not that prosperity, but remember that, with it, our re- 
sponsibility also tncreases, and that enlarged. power will 
prove a curse, if it be abused. It has been, well observed 
by an nny oe French writer,—-‘* When man ceases to 
advance, he becomes stationary, and next begins to decline. 
In the same manner, nations have their rise and fall. 
Prosperity is a mountain whose top is pointed; we reach 
it slowly; we are firm there but for a moments we have 
soon to descend, and very frequently with more rapidity 
than we ascended. England has nothing to'fear but the 
dangers which arise from her prosperity. When she has 
nothing more to acquire, we may then expect her to fall.’” 
She has, however, much yetto acquire, and, I am satisfied, 
through the means, too, of these institutions. ** I look,’” 
said that admirable and enlightened philosopher and 
divine, Dr. Chalmers, ‘* upon the establishment in thig 
country of mechanical and scientific institutions, as form- 
ing an era in our political history, fraught with advan- 
tages, in a national point of view, of which no human 
mind can possibly foresee the ultimate issue.” If the 
knowledge they will not fail to impart be only under the 
uidance of Christian principle, I have no fear that that 
issue will be most happy. ‘If knowledge,” said the 
great Lord Bacon, as quoted by the Learned Recorder of 
this ——_ in a charge to the Grand Jury, which did 
him great honour, ** be found in alliance with moral and 
religious duties,—if it have those two correctives, i¢ never 
can be injurious.” It will be then, and then only, that 
this country, highly favoured as it has hitherto been with 
the smiles of Heaven, may rise superior to the designs of 
all its foes, and the fears of its friends; for then, and then 
only, ** shall wisdom and knowledge be the stability of 
her times.” Then shall many run to and fio, and that 
‘* knowiedge be increased” which most of all shall en- 
lighten the understanding, purify the heart, and prepare 
man to walk in the footsteps of his Redeemer here, and to 
enjoy his presence for ever hereafter, 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
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Poetry. 





THE RECANTATION.—TO HOPE. 
—— 
Twine, twine again the rosy chain 
So late that sweetly bound me, 
For, oh, confest the effort vain, 
Dear Hope, to live without thee; 
And false, alas! ay, false as fair, 
Yet smile, and chase the witch Despair! 


Hope, angel Hope ! my pleadings hear, 
Nor be my suit denied ; 
Oh, thou the beautiful, appear, 
And be the wanderer’s guide; 
The star that o'er the stormy deep 
Will holy vigil ceaseless keep! 


Nay, frown not, sweet! ‘tis true that late 
1 bade to thee farewell; 
But oh, at war with tyrant fate, 
What words have power to tell 
The pangs that wrung that wild adieu, 
While veil'd in elouds to heaven thou flew! 


Smile, smile again, enchanting Hope, 
And let thy whispers blest 
Reanimate with fate to cope, 
And soothe the stricken breast; 
And oh, in pity, deign receive 
Thy recreant one, and, sweet,—-forgive! 


For what though may thy emblems be 
The ignis-fatuus lure; 
The sunbeam on the summer sea, 
Or smile that fools adore ; 
Or meteor with erratic light, 
Whelming in deeper gloom the night; 


Whate'er thou art, again be mine, 
Forgetful of the vow 

That bade me fly thy hallowed shrine, 
Nor more a suppliant bow; 

For oh! the heart unblest of thee 

How hapless its lorn destiny ! 


Liverpool. G. 
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The following parody on Cobbett’s recent egotistical and 
vain appeals to the people to put. him into Parliament is 
from the Trades Free Press:— 

AN ADDRESS EXTRAORDINARY. 
ie 

To Readers, Subseribers, Diselples, and Friends, 

To all over whom my dominion extends, 

Who cheerfully swear that my sayings are true, 

And still asf turn, in good nature turn too; 

Admiring whatever my skill may produce, 

From a porcupine’s quill, or the quill of a goose; 

Receiving whatever | deign to prepare, 

A Pope's benediction, or Infidel’s hair : 

You have always attentively listen’d before,— 

1 have something important,—then listen once more. 


You know very well it has long been my aim 

Yo get introduced to a House of ill fame, 

Where gamblers, and swindlers, and demireps meet; 
(Tis allowed on all hands I have claims to a seat!) 
Concerning that house, I have long ago sworn, 

That the deeds of its members are not to be borne; 
That the fellows who sit there, are all worthless elvea, 
Who first buy their seats, and then sell ¢hemselves. 

But do net suppose that 1 wish for a share 

Of the gold or the silver distributed there; 





My only design is to banish the evil, 

And send all the rogues cheek by jow! to the devil ! 

I shall conquer the thing; can any one doubt it? 

From the top to the bottom I know all about it. 

Would you follow the rogues that run off with the pelf? 
Send the man who has bolted with something himself! 
Do you wish the great debt of the nation o'erthrown? 
Then pick out the man wot gets rid of his own! 

He, who with such ease his own debts “‘ adjusted,” 

May safely with public accounts be entrusted ! 

Do you fear that the place will contaminate me? 

Your fears to the winds! for who does not see 

That to sit among slaves is the way to be free? 

Each one, at least each of my readers, believes 

That a man to keep honest, should go among thieves! 
And therefore I'll venture; but how? there's the rub,— 
It is useless to join a political club. 

Iam then a mark'd man, and as sure as a gun 

They willelap me in quod, or again I must run. 

My friends, be obliging, and point out the way, 

I'll readily listen to all that you say. 

“* Try open election.” —I cannot, that’s flat, 

The cobblers of Preston have cured me of that. 

“A patron will do it."—That’s equally bad, 

How many fine things have I said of Lord Rad ? 

He pays me in praises, for he too can flatter; 

But a seat for his borough ’s another man’s matter! 
Your schemes are all moonshine! 1, I have the plan, 
Do you but assist me, and I am your man: 

Let those who have taken my counsel, and sold 

Their four per cent. humbugs for good solid gold; 

Let those who have thank’d me when going my rounds, 
Just prove their attachment, and send twenty pounds,— 
The thing is accomplished; no difficult task; 

A modest ten thousand js all that I ask. 

I'll purchase a borough, become an M. P. 

And make all the vagabonds listen to me. 


Now don’t stare with wonder, or take it amiss, 
That I am so urgent and pressing in this. 

I want neither profit nor fame of my own, 

My works will insure me a lasting renown! 

But though it be true that the means I possess, 

Of making my politics known through the press,— 
I still want a channel through which my opinions 
May run to each soul in the British dominions. 

I can string facts together, and make them all tell; 
{No Englishman better, no Scot half so well!) 

But how can I make the Register sell? 

I may bluster, swear, cant, talk treason, or lie, 
And fill up whole pages with J, myself I; 

Yet still there’s no statute to make people buy ! 
But give me a seat in that privileg’d House, 

Then Hume will sit quietly mute like a mouse; 
Peel's speeches will hardly be suffer’d to pass, 

And “sensible Goulburn” will look like an ass; 
Then Brougham will cease to indulge in invective, 
And I shall be mouth-piece for all the collective. 
My words will be instantly known to the nation, 
For even the ‘* Times” will report the oration; 
Tom Cranmer’s Law Church will be speedily floor’d, 
And the halcyon days of Queen Mary restor'd. 





ACROSTIC VERSES. 
—_—=>__ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

§1R,—Since the long-past days of David and Jeremiah, 
the acrostic verse has been hackneyed to every kind of 
verse; and multiplied versions of Maria, Dorothy, and 
Cecilia, to be found in our old periodicals, I should think 
were quite sufficient to satisfy our grandmammas that 
Solomon might have adduced this ac another vanity 
under the sun of which there was noend. Yet among 
both ancients and moderns, many specimens of this arti- 
ficial kind of verse may be found, possessing every requi- 
site of true poetry 9 and even a few of those to which I 
more particularly allude appear to be the first attempts of 
poetic talent. 





At a ladies’ scliool in this neighbourhood, among other 
originalities, every young lady, at the conclusion of the 
last half year, was complimented with an acrostic of her 
name on some moral subject, forming one of the pieces 
selected for the usual Christmas specimen, and chiefly 
intended as a superinducement to fair penmanship, 
Among many pieces of this kind was the following, in. 
scribed to the memory of a most amiable young lady, late 


a pupil at the school,—the only daughter of her ‘now. 


doubly bereaved parents,—whose death, as intimated tn 
the concluding lines, preyed so deeply upon the mind of 
a beloved brother, and only son, as to bring on consump. 
tion, of which he died just at the time when He should 
have entered upon his college studies. t 

The character and virtues of this young lady, who, 
among other accomplishments, possessed no ordinary taste 
in the delineation and colouring of nature’s most beautiful 
productions, is thus most, aptly portrayed by one whose 
esteem for her as a pupil’ I have every reason to think can 
scarcely be exceeded by the grief which her death occa. 
sioned her more intimate scliool-companions. 

Perhaps I have said too much ;—you must, however, 
excuse one request. As this and the other pieces I have 
alluded to were never intended farther than as a stimulus 
to good writing, and the friend who composed them is of 
that temperament, that should this meet his eye other 
than to please the young friends of the deceased, it would 
entirely oppose my design, which is, to divest him of that 
hitherto insuperable diffidence which makes him withhold 
his other productions from the eyes of his most partial 
admirers. If you can insert the eleven lines, with a brief 
notice of to whom and to what they refer; or, on the other 
hand, take no notice of the trouble I have imposed upon 
you but to excuse it, you will, in either case, oblige a 

Liverpool, May 27, 1830. CONSTANT -READER. 


ELEGIAC LINES, 
ON THB LAMENTED DEATH OF THR LATE AMIABLE 
MARY DALZELL. ‘ 
— ‘ 
*M ong many a flower,—such oft her fancy drew,— 
A chance but one more beauteous than thé rest, 
R ear’d by the hand of care, more beauteous grew, 
¥ ielding rich sweets, in modest foliage drest. | 
D eem you this fav’rite—rose, or dahlia gay ¢ 
Ah no! you knew her not, or you had seen 
L oveliness there—the drooping lily’s mien, 
Z ealous—yet calm devotion there enshrin’d— 
E’en such Maria! for heaven alone design’d. 
L ike angel guide, short, sweet, her earthly stay, 
Lent but her friends to point the heavenly way. 


Another acrostic, inscribed to the young lady whose 
name it bears: — 
ON EDUCATION. 


M istake him not—the unpolish’d clown; his fate 

A llow'd no greater elegance, or state. 

R ead but his eye, and mark his rugged brow, 

Y ou'll learn that lesson pride but scorns to know; 

S trike but the chord accustom’d he to hear, 

T ouch but those joys he loves, his life less dear, 

A nd say—what makes the difference? is it birth? 

*T is fortune? No! nor is it honest worth. 

T his last admitted—and but his youth been placed, 

E ‘en beeh like yours, by bright instruction raig’d, 

Regard had counted him, and you perhaps hadiprais’d. 
ed 


INSCRIPTION FOR AN ANTIQUE DRINKING CUP. 
— 
From Frazer's Magazine for May. 


Drink! If thou find’st my round all filled with wine, 
Which lifts men’s creeping thoughts to dreams divine, 
Drink, and become a god! Anacreon old 

Once quenched his mighty thirst from out my gold: 
Rich was I, red, and brimming; but he laugh’d, 

And, tasting sparely, drained me at a draught. 
Bacchanal! if thou lov’st the Teian’s fame, 

Take courage,—grasp me fast,—and do the same! 
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The Pbilanthrepist. 





A SERMON 


Preached at St. Michael's Church, Liverpool, on Sunday, 
April 4, 1880, upon the subject of the Provident Dis- 
trict Society, now forming in that town. 

By THE Rev. JAMES ASPINALL, A.M., 
Chaplain of St. Michael’s, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right. Hon. Lord Clonbrock. 

Ee 
** Love as Brethren."—1 Peter, iii, 1. 
(Concluded from eur last) 

Let us pass on to consider how the society is to be sup- 
ported. This, of course, is to be done in the usual way, 
by donations and subscriptions from the benevolent. On 
this head, however, there is no cause to feel anxiety in a 
town proverbial for its munificence, from the body consti- 
tuting its local government down to the humblest indivi- 
dual who has any thing to give. Experience has taught 
us that the prosperity of any cause, shown to be a good 
one, is sealed by merely bringing it under the attention of 
the public. There is one point, however, with regard to 
this part of my subject, upon which I will remark ina 
few words. An immense fund would be supplied to the 
society, if charitable persons, instead of giving indiscrimi- 
nate relief to unknown applicants, would allow the same 
amount to flow through the medium of the appointed visi- 
ters of the charity. Experience has proved that money, 
or any other bounty, ignorantly given, is often so much 
thrown away. Unknown applicants are more frequently 
regular traders in mendicity than real objects of charity. 
The truly miserable have to be sought out. We know 
that when any distribution of charity, public or private, 
takes place, the most clamorous for it are, generally, the 
least needy, even as, when the hive is overthrown, the 
wasps and the drones will carry off the honey, leaving the 
industrious bee to die of want and cold. But a remedy 
for this evil, this uselese tax, as we may call it, upon be- 
nevolence, would be supplied, if every one would calculate 
the amount of what he thus casually bestows, and adding 
it, asa subscription, to the funds of the society, refer all 
unknown applicants to its visiters for inquiry and relief. 

We come next to the consideration of a class of persons 
who are to form the life and soul of the society, the wheels 
and works and springs which are to put the whole machine 
in motion—its visiters. And, I do trust and hope, that of 
those who now hear me, very many will be induced to 
come forward, and enrol themselves in this band of good 
workers. Yea, I would say unto you, ** The harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the labourers are few;” hasten ye to 
supply the deficiency. The task required at your hands 
would not press heavily upon the time of those most occu- 
pied in the business and affairs of this world. It is pro- 
posed’ to place only five-and-twenty houses under the 
superintendence of each visiter,—a work which a very 
little husbanding and management of your time would 
enable you easily to accomplish. In all probability, the 
idle moments which every one wastes in the course of the 
week, would amply suffice. When, however, I invite you 
to join yourselves as visiters to the society, I would ask 
you to come to it, if you do come, with all your heart, and 
mind, and soul, and strength. I would have no man 
** put his hand to the plough,”’ and then go back, lest he 
should dishearten and discourage his fellow. workers ; but, 
with Gideon, would make proclamation before the day of 
trial, ** Whosoever is fearful and afraid, let him return 
and depart early.” Let me not, therefore, disguise what 
you will have to encounter, what you must expect to meet 
with, in the course of your visiting. You will see poverty 
and distress in their most fearful shapes ; you will have to 
enter the house of sorrow and sickness, perhaps of death. 
You will have to stand by those who are bowed down at 
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once by age, and disease, and want; and, what is worse, 
by those who are pressed to the dust by the moral, the 
spiritual maladies of infidelity, and sin, and guilt. You 
will have to listen to the complaints of those upon whoro 
affliction has come, without extending its chastening in- 
fluence to their hearts; whose heads are silvered over by 
time, while their hoary locks are, not a crown of glory, 
but a monument of shame. Your ears will be shocked, 
perhaps, by the reckless oaths of the swearer, and your 
eyes afflicted by the sight of the confirmed drunkard. You 
will have to contend with that fierce spirit of independence 
which will brook nothing that it may regard as an interfe- 
rence with its affairs, which will look upon a word of ad- 
vice as a word unseasonably spoken, and will frown you 
from its habitation in that decided manner, which will 
plainly tell you never to enter there again. And other 
trials of your love and patience will inevitably await you, 
as you pursue your task. But, mark me, if you encounter 
such things to discourage you, there are pleasurable feel- 
ings in store for you, in the exercise of your duty, which 
wil! more than counterbalance all the pain they will inflict, 
wiil cheer you in your path, and incite you to persevere. 
You will see a smile of joy and gladness lighting up the 
countenances of many of those whom you are appointed to 
visit, as often as you appear among them; and, in the 
very word of welcome which hails your presence, will re- 
cognise the voice of gratitude, as it springs warm from the 
heart which can appreciate the interest manifested in its 
behalf. You will gain to yourselves a delight which no 
words can describe, should you be the happy instruments 
of turning from their evil ways any of those characters 
who, at first, by their very contact, would fill you with 
distress. How would you rejoice as, under the guidance 
of your precepts, each symptom of spiritual sickness was 
removed, each sinner converted from his sins, immorality 
changed for morality, irreligion for religion! What sen- 
sations of happiness would be yours, as, under your in- 
struction, those who were, of late, in thick darkness, 
opened their eyes to behold the light ‘‘ of the Sun of 
righteousness,” even as the young brood of the eagle are 
taught by their parent to gaze upon the sun of this world 
with undazzled eyes, and exult in the contemplation of 
its glories! How blessed would you be, as you led the 
drunkard to sobriety, persuaded the swearer to renounce 
his blasphemies, snatching each brand from the fire which 
seemed gathering round to destroy it.—bringing back the 
sheep which had strayed, to the flock of Christ, and 
causing the song of joy and triumph to be raised in heaven 
over the repentant sinner! These are pure and unmingled 
pleasures which we can promise to all who will enlist as 
visiters under the banners of our society, and they are 
pleasures that will more than repay you for any feelings 
of a contrary nature which you may experience in the 
discharge of your duty. 

But I cannot conclude without addressing myself to 
that class of persons, of whom there are many here present, 
in whose behalf, and for whose benefit, the Provident 
Society is established. You will shortly see among you 
the visiters whom it will send forth to communicate its 
intentions and execute its purposes. Receive and welcome 
them in the same spirit of Christian love and kindness with 
which they come to vou. Listen to their words; attend 
to their advice; follow their instructions. Believe me, 
the only object which has prompted the formation of the 
society, 1s your good. It flows froin that pure feeling of 
benevolence which has founded so many charities for your 
temporal wants. It flows from that pure feeling of bene- 
volence which has been, and still is, so zealously working 
to diffuse the blessings of education through all classes ; to 
make the humblest know that they are rational creatures ; 
to call into activity that spark of intellect, that ray of 
heavenly iight which, until lately, was allowed to remain, 
like the fire in the flint, concealed and useless, within 
myriads of mankind. It flows from that pure feeling of 
benevolence which, above all, not satisfied with raising 
men in the scale of reasonable beings, not satisfied with 
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teaching them to reflect and think, has laboured to im- 
part to them the blessings of religion also,—to lead them 
to extend their thoughts and reflections beyond the narrow 
stream of time into the boundless ocean of eternity,—and 
to-recollect that they are immortal as well as rational 
creatures. Wherefore, again I say, rejoice to see our 
visiters when they approach your habitations; and wel- 
come them with something of that holy feeling, which may 
be imagined in the exclamation, ‘* How beautiful are the 
feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace, and bring 
glad tidings of good things !”” 

Finally, there is another and a very elevated point of 
view in which we may contemplate our society, if only 
other institutions of a similar character should be este. 
blished through the country, namely, as a source of na- 
tional good and national prosperity. We live in days 
when the cry of distress is fearfully raised on every side ; 
when the timid and the despairing hover round, like birds 
of evil omen, foreboding universal ruin in notes so loud 
and clamorous, that they may well almost drive the states- 
man to distrust the powers and resources of his mind, and 
the most sanguine patriot toabandon hope. But, whether 
temporal remedies may not be prescribed for temporal ills ; 
whether the darkness which overshadows us, be the mere 
result of a passing cloud, or of a cloud which foretells 
the gathering storm of our destruction; whether England 
has yet to mount on high before she reaches the meridian 
of her glory; whether she has reached it, or whether, 
having passed it, she be fast descending towards the wes- 
tern horizon, to set for ever, to take her place in the page | 
of history with days and things, and men-that were, but 
are no longer: all these are topics for which this is no 
time, this no place; nor belongs it to our profession to 
enter upon the discussion, lest we justly call forth the re- 
proof, ** Ye take too much upon you, ye sons of Levi.’” 
But, without venturing into the sphere, without intruding 
into the forbidden ground, of the politician, we may assert 
boldly, while we have God’s Bible in our hands, and the 
records of experience unfolded before our eyes, that never 
yet has it happened, since the world began, that a holy 
and righteous people have been cast off from the care of 
Heaven, and given over to destruction. National calami- 
ties, like individual sufferings, are sometimes sent to purify 
and cleanse, and are withdrawn when they have effected 
the purpose of the visitation. ‘* Righteousness,”” says the 
Divine word, ‘‘exalteth a nation.” And it tells us that 
ten righteous inhabitants weuld have saved the cities of 
the plain; that repentant Nineveh was spared ; and that, 
at the prayer of her holy king, the tide of war rolled back 
from the gates of Jerusalem. Yea, it tells enough tocon- 
vince us that holiness and virtue, existing among a people, 
will cast a charm of safety round their country which no- 
thing can dissolve, will bear their state vessel through 
every sea of troubles which threatens to overwhelm her, 
even as the words, ** You carry Caesar and his fortunes,” 
gave renewed strength and energies to the drooping mari- 
ners of that frail bark in which sailed the conqueror of the 
world, and enabled them to reach the land in triumph and 
security. Let all, therefore, who have influence in this 
place labour to support and foster our society. And let 
all who have influence beyond this place recommend the 
formation of similar societies far and wide, in whatever 
direction their voice can be heard, until every town and 
city in the land shall by this, joined with other means of 
moral and spiritual improvement, be linked in the chain 
of righteousness and Christian love. So will the favour of 
Heaven be conciliated to our country, as to ** a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.”” The sun of England's 
prosperity shall burst from the clouds which, for a time, 
have obscured its brightness. And it shall be said of us, 
in the words of Scripture, ** What nation is there so great, 
who hath God so nigh unto them, as the Lord our God is 
in all things that we call upon him for?” ** Happy (it 
may be added) are the people that are in such a case; , 
yea, blessed are the people who have the Lord for their 
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The Bouquet. 


“LT have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





NAPOLEON—MURDER OF THE DUKE D'ENGHIEN,. 


(From Whitaker's Monthly Magazine.) 





Though Napoleon is now as quiet as his forefathers, 
yet all that relates to him belongs to the most stirring 
period of modern history, and his crimes and qualities will 
form the topic and the lesson of many a generation to 
come. De Bourrienne’s Memoirs of him are undoubtedly 
the most curious book that has yct appeared relative to 
this wonder of the nineteenth century. How much of its 
exaggeration or direct. falsehood rests with the writer; 
though we can readily conceive that De Bourrienne, who 
himself was a partaker in the crimes and profits of the 
Napoleon time, must have suppressed a great deal, and 
embellished a great deal more; but where his story tells 
against the hero of his idolatry, we may believe him ; for 
there he is a reluctant witness, and his fancy is forced to 
succumb to his facts. The horrid murder of the Duke 
d’Enghien has been denied and doubted, and flung from 
Talleyrand to Savary, and from Savary on half a dozen 
heads besides. But De Bourrienne fixes it directly on 
Napoleon, by the fact that the unfortunate Bourbon’s 
yrave was dug before bis trial, and almost at the moment 
of tis arrival in Paris! 

**4in the evening of the ddy before yesterday, when 
the Prince arrived, I was asked whether [ had a room to 
lodge a prisoner in. I replied, no,—that there were only 
my room and the council chamber. I was told to prepare 
instantly en apartment in which a prisoner could sleep 
who was to arrive that evening. I was also desired to dig 
a pitin the court-yard. I pour that that could not be 
easily done, as the court-yard was paved. The moat was 
then fixed upon, and there the pit was dug. The Prince 
arrived at seven o'clock in the evening 3 he was perishing 
with cold and bunger. He did not appear dispiriteds 
He said |ic wanted something to eat, and to go to bed 
afterwards His apartment not being yet sufliciently 
warmed, | took him into my own, and sent into the 
village for some refreshment. The Prince sat down to 
table, and invited me to eat with him. He then asked 
me a vumber of questions about Vincennes; what was 
going on there, and other particulars. He told me that 
he had been brought up in the neighbourhood of the cas- 
tle, and spoke to me with great freedom and kindness. 
* What do they want with me?’ he said. * What do they 
mean to do with me?’ But these questions betrayed no 
uneasiness Or anxiety. My wife, who was ill, was lying 
tn the same room in an alcove closed by a railing. She 
heard, without being perceived, all our conversation, and 
she was exceedingly agitated, for she recognised the Prince, 
whose foster sister she was, and the royal family had given 
her a pension before the Revolution. The Prince hastened 
to bed; but before he could have fallen asleep, the judges 
sent to request his presence in the council chamber. I 
was pot present at his examination, but when it was con- 
cluded he returned to his chamber, and when they came 
to read his sentence to him he was in a profound sleep. 
In a few minutes afterwards he was led out to execution. 
He had so little suspicion of the fate that awaited him 
that on descending the staircase leading to the moat, he 
asked where they were taking him. He received no an- 
swer. [went befdte the Prince with a lantern. Feeling 
the cold air which came up the staircase, he pressed my 
arm, and said, * Are they going to put me into a dun- 
geou ?°—The rest is known.” 

This was the declaration which Harrel, one of the cul- 
prits, made to De Bourrienne. How then can we regret 
the retributive justice that cast down the murderer, and 
sent him to die a death of disgrace and imprisonment in 
the midst of the ocean! that extinguished his dynasty, 
broke down the royalty of his family, flung them out as 
wanderers through the earth, and has iuwprinted an eter- 
nal brand upon the name, that but a few years ago shtok | 
*he European world to its centre ! 





ORDEAL BY POISON, 


— - 

From Lardner's African Records.) 
Oue ueorning, as I was taking my solitary breakfast of 
palur oil and Indian corn, I was startled by a message 


trom the king, commanding me to repair at noon-tide to 
the fetist-but, und be examined by the priests, who would 


my trial was to be conducted; and I could not forbear | librarian, made one of the party. On anill-omened day, 
exclaiming to myself, as I mused on the dreadful fate; beautiful and brilliant, but intensely cold, the game. 
which I imagined awaited me: ** Well, then, here will be | keeper, in compliance with Lord William's request, took 
an end to my wanderings and my life; yet, having escaped | the lad before him on horseback. His Lordship rode with 
so many dangers, and encountered such grievous afflictions, | his waistcoat open and chest exposed ; and an inflamma. 
it is hard, after all, to cast off the fardel of existence thus tion on the lungs was the immediate consequence of this 
prematurely ; it is hard, when almost within hearing of | incaution. On the first appearance of indisposition, Mr. 
my countrymen, that my life should be destroyed; that’ Alsop, of Calne, the family apothecary, himself much at- 
my skull should be preserved as a trophy by heartless tached to the child, was summoned to attend his Lordship. 
savages, and my body be devoured by ravens and other His treatment promised a favourable result; and after a 
birds of prey.” As I was muking this saddening and| few days he left him, in the forenoon, apparently out of 
perhaps unmanly soliloquy, tears rushed invoiuntarily danger. Towards evening, however, the symptoms be« 
into my eyes, but hastily wiping them off, I employed the; coming decidedly worse, the family were alarmed, and 
little time allotted me in making my peace with Heaven, ; Mr. Jarvis thought it right to call for Mr. Alsop’s imme- 
so that when the fellows came to conduct me to the fetish-| diate assistance. It was night before this gentleman 
hut, I was calm and collected, and prepared to undergo, reached Bowood, but an unclouded moon showed every 
the severest punishment which the power of man could object in unequivocal distinctness. Mr. Alsop had passed 
inflict upon me. | through the Lodge-gate, and was proceeding to the house, 
The news of the white man’s arrest and approaching | when, to his utter astonishment, he saw Lord William 
trial spread like wild-fire through the town, and the in-coming towards him in all the buoyancy of childhood, 
habitants, assembling from all parts, armed with axes,’ restored, apparently, to health and vigour. ‘*I am de- 
spears, clubs, and bows and arrows, followed the proces- | lighted, my dear Lord,” he exclaimed, ** to see you, but, 
sion to the dismal spot. On entering the hut, I beheld a for Heaven’s sake, go immediately within doors: it is 
number of priests and elders of the people seated in a cir-| death to you to be here at this time of night.” The child 
cle, who desired me to stand in the midst of them. When made no reply, but, turning round, was quickly out of 
I had complied with the request, one of the priests arose, | sight. Mr. Alsop, unspeakably surprised, hurried to the 
and presenting me with a bowl, containing about a quart of; house. Here all was distress and confusion, for Lord 
a clear liquid, scarcely distinguishable from water, cried; William had expired a few minutes before he reached the 
out in a loud voice, and with much emphasis, ** You are, portico. ‘ 
accused, white man, of designs against our king and his | The sad event being, with all speed, announced to the 
government, and are therefore desired to drink the cone; Marquis of Lansdowne, in London, orders were soon re- 
tents of this vessel, which, if the reports to your prejudice ceived at Bowood for the interment of the corpse, and the 
be true, will surely destroy you; whereas, if they be with-! arrangement of the funeral procession. The former was 
out foundation, you need not fear, Christian; the fetish directed to take place at High Wickham, in the vault 
will do you no injury, for our gods will do that which is; which contained the remains of Lord William‘s mother; 
right.” and the latter was appointed to halt at two specified places, 
I took the bowl in my trembling hand, and gazed for a} during the two nights it would be on the road. Mr. Jar- 





moment on the sable countenances of my judges; but not 
a single look of compassion shone upon any of them; a 
dead silence prevailed in the gloomy sanctuary of skulls; 


vis and Dr. Priestley attended the body. @n the first day 
of the melancholy journey, the latter gentleman, who had 
hitherto said little on the subject of the appearance to Mr. 


every eye was intently fixed upon me; and seeing no pos-| Alsop, suddenly addressed his companion, with consider- 
sibility of escape, or of evading the piercing glance of the| able emotion, in nearly these words,—‘* There are some 
priests and elders, I offered up, internally, a short prayer| very singular circumstances connected with this event, 
to the Throne of Mercy,—to the God of Christians, and| Mr. Jarvis ; and a most remarkable coincidence between a 
hastily swaliowed the fetish, dashing the poison-chalice to| dream of the late Lord William and our present mournful 
the ground. A low marmur ran through the assembly ;| engagement. A few weeks ago, as J was passing by his 
they all thought I should instantly have expired, or at} room door, one morning, he called me to his bedside. 
least have discovered symptoms of severe agony, but de-| * Doctor,’ said he, ‘what is your Christian name ?’— 
tecting no such tokens, they arose simultaneously, and| * Surely,’ said I, * you know it is Joseph.’—* Well, then,’ 
made way for me to leave the hut. On getting into thej replied he, in a lively manner, ‘if you area Joseph you 
open air, | found my poor slaves in tears; they had come,| can interpret a dream for me, which I had last night. I 
they said, to catch a last glimpse of their master; but} dreamed, Doctor, that I set out upon a long journey ; 
when they saw me alive and at liberty they leaped end| that [ stopped the first night at Hungerford, whither I 
danced for joy, and prepared a path for me through the} went without touching the ground; that I flew trom 
dense mass of armed people. These set up an astounding | thence to Salt Hill, where I remained the next night, and 
shout at my unexpected appearance, and seemed greatly | arrived at High Wickham on the third day, where my 
pleased (if I might be allowed to judge) that I had not} dear mamma, beautiful as an angel, stretched out her arms 
fallen a victiin to the influence of their fearful fetish.| and caught me within them.’ ** Now,” continued the 
On arriving at my dwelling, I took instant and powerful | Doctor, ** these are precisely the places where the dear 
means to eject the venomous potion from my stomach, | child’s corpse will remain on this and the succeeding night, 
and happily succeeded in the attempt. before we reach his mother’s vault, which is finally to re- 
I was told that the liquid [ had swallowed was a decoc- | ceive it.” 

tion of the bark of a tree abounding in the neighbourhood,| I make no further remark on this singular narrative, 
and that I was the only individual who, for a long season, | than to assure the reader of my own solemn belief of the 
had escaped its poisonous qualities. It had a disagreeably | truth of all its particulars. 

bitter taste, but I experienced no other ill effects from it 
than a slight dizziness, which wore off completely a few 
hours after the conclusion of the trial. 











THE BRITISH APOLLO. 


Accidentally meeting with a copy of this old and curious 
book, (published in the reign of Queen Anne) we thought 
a few occasional extracts might amuse our readers, who 

—_ will perceive that the work consists of questions proposed 
My sincere respect for the memory of the Rev. Joseph : . 
Townsend, would, were 1 to follow its impulse, lead me vd different ae ondents, — of answers supplied by 
into a length of remark upon his character and attain. |the editor. The following are specimens :— 
Q. Supposing I have a challenge sent me to fight, and I 


ments incompatible with the nature of my work. I will PP ave @ chal 
therefore close this biographical sketch with the commu- |4™ unwilling to do it, since it is against the laws of God 





AN APPARITION. 


7 —=__—- 
(From Warner's Literary Recollections.) 


{nication of a very singular fact related to me, in the first |4"@ man; how shall I behave myself so as to save my 
|instance, by him, but which has since been confirmed by | honour ‘ 


a voucher scarcely to be resisted—an indisputably true re- | 4. Antiquity presents us with a memorable passage 
port of Dr. Alsop’s viva voce declaration on his dying bed. | concerning two soldiers in Ceesar’s army, who, upon a very 
Lord William Petty was the third son of the old Mar-!hot contention, agreed upon this expedient to decide the 
quis of Lansdowne, and brother of the present highly- | quarrel, namely, vigorously to attack the common enemy, 
gitted Lord of Bowood. He had attained the age of seven | and vindicate their own by their country’s honour. The 
or eight years—as remarkable for the precocity of his un- | resolution taken, one of them assaulted the thickest squae 
derstanding, as he was unfortunate in the delicate state of | drons, and had liked to have saved his reputation at the ex« 
his constitutional health. The Marquis, called to London | pense of his liberty ; but the other reviewing the danger 
by his Parliamentary duties, had left the child at Bowood, | of bis antagonist, flew after him with 4 generous emula- 














be there assembled, to answer certain charges that would 
be brought against me. 


I was well aware in what manner 


for the winter, with Mr. Jarvis, his tutor, and suitable jtion, bravely rescued him from his surrounding foes, and 
domestics. The late Dr. Priestley, also, the Marquis’s | gloriously ovetthrew him by a prevention of his overthrow. 
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Apollo is a strange admirer of such genuine bravery, and 


therefore pressingly recommends so noble an experiment, | a 
‘rather uninteresting, he proceeds thus :—** The Alphins 


Q. Fell me, dear youths, who all Apollo claim, 
If women love with ne'er so bright a flime, 
Chaste as cold vestuls, and that love disclose, 
Why they in telling, fume and honour lose? 
Why must th’ unhappy sex such dangers run, 
We die if we conceal, and if declure, undone ? 

A. ’Tis for the glory of your sex that Heaven 
Inspires this notion in the minds of men; 

That you should be addrest and we adore, 

To humble us, and raise your value more; 

And therefore as propitious to your fame, 

’T was thence enjoin'd on penalty of shame, 

Lest passion, sense of honour might subdue, 

And love (neglected) first should start from you, 
Whilst difficulty magnifies the prize, 

But what is freely offered most despise ; 

Which to our grief we find oft in your scornful eyes. 

Q. What ¢fectial method shall a man take to restrain 
himself from the vice of gaming ? 

A. To resolve really against it is half a cure, which we 
would enforce from these considerations. Should two per- 
sons, worth £100 each, resolve to risk all at gaming, the 
disproportion betwixt the advantages of the winner and the 
disadvantages of the loser are very great. The first is 
little bettered in his cir tances, the last quite undone. 
Nay, we may say, there is great difference in the value of 
the money itself, which is of its full intrinsic value to the 
loser, but not to the winner, for the speedy and easy man- 
ner of obtaining it, occasions that it is idly lavished, 
that he enjoys but little part of the necessaries of life, in 
comparison to what the industrious person does for the 
game sum, who feels its value in his labours, and is thence 
rendered more sensible thereof; it diverts the mind alsa 
from the prosecution of more real and certain dependen- 
cies, and is generally associated with divers other vices, as, 
avarice in the application to it, unseemly passions in the 
continuation, and prodigality, or desperation in the con- 
clusion. Thus he who all the while fancies he plays upon 
the square, plays against the most disproportionable and 
preposterous odds, : 

Q. Why is it, that the person to be married is enjoined to 
put a ring upon the fourth finger of his spouse's left hand? 

A. There is nothing more in this, than that the custom 
was handed down to the present age, from the practice of 
our ‘ancestors, who found the left hand more convenient 
for such ornaments than the right, in that ’tis ever less 
ethployed, for the same reason they chose the fourth 
fidger, which is not only less used than either of the rest, 
but is mote capable of preserving a ring from bruises, 
having this one quality peculiar to itself, that it cannot be 
exterided, but in company with some other finger, whereas 
the’ rést may be singly stretched to their fuil length and 
straightness. ‘ 

Some are of the ancients’ opinion in this matter, namely, 
that the ring was so worn, because to that finger, and to 
that only, comes an artery from the heart. But the politer 
knowledge of our modern anatomists having clearly de- 
monstrated the absurdity of that notion, we are rather in- 
clined to believe the continuance of the custom owing to 
the reason above-mentioned. 

. Q. Gentlemen,—There is a wager laid upon the follow. 
ing question, which depends upon your answer,—- Whether 
the Moon in Ireland is like the Moon in England,— 
Yours, &c. T. Trump. 

A. There may be alittle likeness, so far as is usual 
between sisters, but by no means fully like; for certainly 
natute,. who adapts all things proper, would give a far 
more glorious moon to GREAT BRITAIN, than to little 
Ireland. (To be continued.) 


eres. 


A MORALITY ON CHESS, BY POPE INNOCENT. 

** This whole world is nearly like a chess-board, one 
point of which is white, the other black, because of the 
double state of life and death, grace and sin. The fumilie 
of this chess-board are like the men of this world ; they all 
come out of one bag, and are placed in different situations 
in this world, and have different appellations: one is called 
King, another Queen, the third Rook, the fourth Knight, 
the fifth Alphin, the sixth Pawn. The condition of the 
game,is that one take the other, and when the game is 
finished, as they all came out of one bag, they are put into 
the same place together. Neither is there any difference 
between the King and the poor Pawn; and it often happens 
that when one familia is thus put by to rest in its bag, the 
King lies at the bottom, just as the great will find them- 
selves in their transit from this world to hell. In this 
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game the King goes and takes in all the circumjacent 
places in a direct line,” &c. After some matter, which :s 
are the various prelates of the church ; Pope, Archbishop, 
and their subordinate Bishops, who rise to their Sees, not 
so much by divine inspiration as by royal power, interest, 
entreaties, and ready money. These Alphins move and 
take obliquely three points, for almost every prelate’s mind 
is perverzed by love, hatred, or bribery, not to reprehend 
the guilty, or bark against the viciqus, but rather to ab- 
solve them of their sins. So that those who should have 
extirpated vice are, in consequence of their own covetous- 
ness, become promoters of vice and advocates of the devil. 
In this chess game the devil says check whenever be in- 
sults or strikes one with his dart of sin, and if he that is 
thus struck cannot immediately deliver himself, the devil 
resuming the move, says to him, mate, carrying his soul 
along with him to prison, from which neither love nor 
money can deliver him, for from hell there is no redemp- 
ion.”*—-Prosper Marchand says there is one of these ma- 
nuscripts at Oxford, and another at Cambridge, entitled 
Moralitas de Scaccario per dom. Innocentin papam.— 
Vide Twiss’s Anecdotes of Chess, vol. 11, pp. 4; 5, 6, 7. 
EULOGIUM OW CHEss. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1787, the edi- 
tors say,—** We will venture to assert that, after mathe- 
matics, logic, arithmetic, and, perhaps, one or two other 


:] sciences, we are not acquainted with any thing that more 


strengthens the mind than chess. Were it possible to 
know that two men were of exactly equal powers, na- 


so | tural and acquired, in every other respect but with re- 
| gard to chess; and if A could play well at chess, and B 
cou 


d not, A, we should see, (could we see such things,) 


| would checkmate B in every profession, and every situa- 











tion in life where they were opposed. It is not a trifle to 
be accustomed to turn and twist one’s mind to the shifting 
combinations of thirty-two men, with six different move- 
ments on sixty-four squares. Lord Chatham, on being 
complimented on one of his finest strokes in politics, is re- 
ported tu have said, that * he deserved little praise, for his 
success arose only from having been checkmated by dis- 
covery, the day before, at chess.’ "Vide T'wiss’s Chess, 
vol. II, p. 213. 





ftiscellanies. 
CHALMERS AND IRVING. 
Dr. Chalmer’s person is by no means prepossessing. He 
is coarsely featured, short-necked, and altogether clumsy ; 
his hair cut short—its tint an iron gray. His action in 
the pulpit, owing to his left hand being perpetually fixed 
upon his manuscript, is.almost wholly confined to the 
right side. He moves his whole body, rapidly backward 
or forward, upward or downward ; but still the right 
shoulder is ever elevated; the right arm is in perpetual 
motion. There is nothing graceful in his delivery; its 
eharacteristic is its force. He labours to produce convic- 
tion rather than to persuade. His voice is loud enough, 
but harsh with overstraining ; it splits the air occasionally, 
and sometimes borders on a scream. In what, then, will 
you ask, consists his particular attraction ? How has he 
become so celebrated? By his animation and earnestness ; 
by the beauty and eloquence of his language; and by the 
evident perfection—the palpable completeness of all that 
he delivers. We can observe ne redundancy of epithets 
—no idle digressions—no spinning out of ** the thread 
of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument.” 
K very sentence seems to have received its last polish ; it is 
fit for the press ; and the sermon, generally, leaves no longer 
doubt that those eloquent discourses of his, which have 
been published, were originally just as they now meet the 
eye of the reader. Ichabod Irving is an altered man; at 
least I should conclude him altered: for, after frequent, 
fair, and impartial hearings, I can find nothing in him 
to justify the religious rage that once prevailed upon his 
account. His physical capabilities are, no doubt, ad- 
mirable; his voice, in its sober and subdued tones, is 
faultless; his talent for recitation, in delivering a Psalm, 
for instance, or in pronouncing the Lord’s Prayer, is 
indeed of a very high order. But beyond this I have 
been able to discover nothing more remarkable than 
his extravagance of action and his consummate skill 
(though last not least) in the art of mystifying. To 
such perfection has he carried this art that I think we may 
safely say, the more we apply ourselves to understand 
what he undertakes to explain, the less we know about it. 
A few evenings since 1 had a fine opportunity of being 
convinced of this. The preacher went on for an hour 
mystifying and explaining the history of Samson; every 
incident of that great man’s life, recorded in Scripture, 
he proved, by a peculiar process of reasoning, to be 8 





!O, that the comments were all written in a book ! 
i the Scottish kirk, that night, most strangely edified. 








typification allegorical of Christ and his Church. The 


riddle, the foxes and firebrands, the jaw bone of an ass—~ 
I left 
My 
brains were spinning like a tee-totum.—Correspondent of 
the Dublin Literary Gazette. 
SUICIDAL CLUB. 

Dr. Casper, in an article in the Revue Britannique, states 
that there existed some time ago in Prussia a club of 
suicides, composed of six persons, who not only vowed to 
destroy themselves, but also to make proselytes. They did 
not succeed in the latter respect, but all gave proofs of their 
own sincerity. The last of them blew out his brains in 
1817. The same writer states that a similar club is re- 
puted to have existed not long ago in Paris. This was 
composed of twelve members, one of whom was to be se» 
lected every year for self-destruction.—Lilerary Gazette. 
—This strange story of the Suicidal Club reminds us of a 
custom said to have prevailed formerly inSpain with respect 
to suicide, which, if the account we are about to transcribe 
is to be credited, was prohibited or permitted by the 
Senate. The following isthe accqunt, as we find it in one 
of our manuscript books of extracts. The original is to be 
found in De Langle's Voyage en Espagne, vol. 2, p. 80; 
—‘* A Marseille, du temps de Valére Maxime, on gardvit 
publiquement du poison, qu'on donnoit a ceux qui ayant 
expose au Sénat les raisons qu’ils avoient de s’éler la vie, 
en vblenoient la permission.—Le Sénat exuminoit leurs 
raisons avec un certain temperament, qui n'étoit ni favor- 
able a& Venvie indiscréte de mourir ni contraire au désir 
ligitime de la mort.meOn recueilloit les voix; et d'aprées 
leur nombre, on écrivoit sur la requéte; ‘le Sénat vous 
ordonne de vivre,’ ou **le Sénat vous permet de mourir.’”” 
—On perusing this passage, one question must naturally 
suggest itself to almost any reader, ‘* Why should a per- 
son bent on suicide seek permission from the Senate to do 
that which he could do as well without such permission ?” 
The only rational solution we have to offer for this diffi- 
culty (admitting the story to be true) is, that the Senate 
might have hadin their possession some kind of poison 
which produced death, instantaneously or with little pain, 
a property which has been erroneously ascribed to the 
Prussic acid.-—With respect to the Suicidal Club of Prussia, 
there is something similar related by some of our histo- 
rians of the miserable and enslaved natives of Hayti, who 
used to meet publicly in considerable numbers to termi» 
nate their sufferings by taking poison. 

Spectral Illusion.—The following curious account of g 
case of spectral illusion is given in a letter to the editor 
of the Edinbyrgh Journal of Science :—** On the 26th of 
December, 1829, about half-past four in the afternoon, 
Mrs. —— was standing near the fire in the hall, and on 
the point of going up:stairs to dress, when she heard, as 
she supposed, my voice, calling her by name, *-———., 
come here, come to me.’ She imagined that I was calling 
at the door to have it opened; she went to it, and was 
surprised, on opening it, to find no one. She returned 
towards the fire, and again heard the same voice, calling 
very distinctly and loud * —————, come, come here,’ She 
then opened two other doors of the same room, but seeing 
no one she returned to the fire-place. Aftera few moments 
she heard the same voice still calling, ¢ > come te 
me, come, come away ;’ this time in a loud, plaintive, 
and somewhat impatient tone. She answered as loudly, 
* Where are you? I don’t know where you are,’ still imy 
agining that I was somewhere in search of her; but re- 
ceiving no answer, shortly went up stairs. On my return 
to the house about half an hour afterwards, she inquired 
why I had called to her so often, and where I was; and 
was of course surprised to hear I had not been near the 
house at the time. On the 30th of the same month, at 
four o'clock, p.m. Mrs. —— came down stairs into the 
drawing-room, which she had quitted a few minutes 
before, and on entering the room saw me, as she supr 
posed, standing with my back to the fire. She addressed 
me, asking how it was I had returned 90 soon (I had lett 
the house for a walk half an hour before.) She said { 
looked fixedly at her with a serious and thoughtful ex, 
. of countenance, but did not speak. She supposed 

was busied in thought, and sat down in an arm chaiy 
near the fire, and close within a couple of feet at most of 
the figure she still saw standing before her. As, however 
the eyes still continued to be fixed upon her, after a few 
minutes she said, * Why don’t you speak —_— 7’ The 
figure, upon this, moved off towards the window at the 
far end of the room, the eyes still gazing on her, and 
pee so very close to her in doing so, that she was struck 

y the circumstance of hearing no step nor sound, jog 
feeling her clothes brushed against, nor even an itatiog 
in the air, The idea then arose for the first time in hgg 
mind, that it was no reality, bus a spectral illusion, 











THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 














{atural Historp. 


— 


INGENUITY OF THE CARRION CROW. 
— 
To the Editor of the Glasgow Free Press. 

Sin,—I know not whether your low country readers are 
all and altogether up to the ingenuity of the carrion crow. 
1 was one ) a taking a strol] among my native hills, after 
coming home from the low country, where I had spent a 
few years. My secret object was to ascertain whether or 
not Ecno, which often delighted me, sull lived. I reached 
the favourite romantic spot, and bawled out ** Who's 
here?” Kvery rock around me thundered back, ** Who's 
here?” We had a most interesting dialogue! We re- 
counted the scenes of boyhood,—lamented over departed 
friends, and, in our lamentation, called them by name. 
So strikingly melancholy was my mystic friend's voice, 
that TI had really a taste of what Ossian would call 
the * joy of grief!" Whilst thus wandering myself 
among the haunts of my youth, my contemplation was 
interrupted by observing a black appearance making 
towards the zenith as perpendicularly as if shot from the 
womboftheearth! I¢ascended a considerable way, and then 
soused upon the hill with incredible velocity. This was to 
me a phenomenon ; and being alone towards night-fall, I 
really began to imagine queer things. It mounted again, 
andagain soused,and go on forabout a dozen times! By this 
time I recognised my chanticleer’s old enemy—the Car- 
tion Crow. I thought she must be about something 
very strange, and I would ascertain. I soon found it was 
alla bit of duxury. My lady had somehow contrived, in 
the absence of the tide, to make free with that shellfish we 
call wilk, She took it to the top of a hill half a mile from 
the rock-beach, where there was a bare rock, and by mount- 
ing up to mid-heaven in the manner described, and letting 
the shellfish fall upon this rock, she realized what we men, 
with all our art, cannot realize without the aid of a pin, or 
some such instrument! This is in itself perhaps no great 
affair ; but perhaps it may aid the philosopher and antiquary 
to account for shells, &c. being found on the tops of hills. 
Dick, the author of the Christian Philosopher, if { remem- 
ber well, infers from it that the ocean, at one period, rolled 
over these mountains! I should be inclined to suppose 
that the good man had been literally gulled. If you think, 
Mr. Editor, your readers are aware of the above fact, let 
me not intrude. If otherwise, you know I am your hum. 








ble servant, L. ML. 
Island of Cell, January, 1830. 
Correspondence. 
ON THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCES, 
— 


T0 THE EDITOR. 

81n,—I frequently look into the Kaleidoscope, and there 
find many scientific and beautiful things, which indicate 
great intelligence somewhere in the community ; but this 
intelligence is confined to few heads, as comparatively 
few readers understand these matters. We wish to sce a 
kvowledge of them brought within the reach of all; and 
our present business is to make a few general remarks 
upon the subject, to be followed in proper season by inves- 
tigation. Scientific attainments concern all, are useful to 
all, from the man who raises stones with a crow-bar, to 
bim who lays a railway or builds a fortress; not only as 
they abridge human labour, and teach us to perform every 
work in the best possible manner, but as they render us 
wiser men, and better members of society. In the natural 
order of things, there are certain sciences that should pre- 
cede others, and upon which these others depend: thus, 
pure mathematics, analysis, and geometry should be taught 
before their practical application ; but this is not so, to the 
qreat disadvantage of science. They are apparently dry 
and uninteresting subjects, and, in the present mode of 
teaching, the student requires years to be able to under- 
stand only a small part of them; and the youth who is 
preparing to follow a particular profession, as navigation, 
surveying, and the like, cannot await the slow and tedious 
process, and is, therefore, obliged to take it practically and 
unsupported, by the necessary reasonings drawn from the 
mother sciences. Now, Sir, supposing @ person would 


propose to teach a certain portion of either of these sciences, 
soy analysis, ina given number of lessons, with as much 


certainty as the late Mr. Hamilton used to teach the Gos- 
pel of St. John in French, in a given number of hours; 
and that this given number of lessons will not consume 
one-tenth part of the time usually spent on the same sub- 
ject, how would the public take the proposition? And | 
again, we shall suppose it coming from a man whose name l 
is not ornamented with any learned title; no Bachelor, no ' 
Doctor; has taken no degrees at London or Paris. Under 
these circumstances, would the suggestion have any chance 
of being listened to? or would it be considered as the 
ravings of an idle or empty brain?—Yours, &c. 
Carlisle, W. A. WILLIAMSON. 





THE YOUNG LADY’S FORTUNE. 
—<=—>— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIr,—I have the pleasure to hand you a solution of the 
question proposed by Philotechnus, in the Kaleidoscope of 
to-day. R. 
Liverpool, June 1, 1830. 
SOLUTION. 
Let v, w, x, y, and z represent the girls’ fortunes respec- 
tively. Then, 
ohedentmee (Fq. 1.) 
w+ 2+ y + z = 33000 (Eq. 2.) 
r+ y+2-+ v = 30000 (Eq. 3.) } By the question. 
embeds = 28000 (£q. 4.) 
v-+- w+ y +z = 32000 (Ey. 5.) 
Subtracting 
£q. | from Eq. 5, z— x = 7000; or, z == 7000 4-2 
Eq. 4 from Eq. 5, y— x = 4000; or, y = 4000 + x 
Eq. 8 trom Eq. 5, w— x = 2000: or, w = 2000 +- x 
£q. 5 from Eq. 2, 2 — v= 1000; or, v= vx — 1000 
Substituting these values of v, w, y, and z in £q. 5 gives, 
2— 1000 -+- 2000 +- x -- 4000 ++ 2 +.7000 + x =32000. 
By transposition, 4 x = 20000 
20000 


= 5000. 





t= 
4 

Hence, the fortunes required are 4000, 7060, 5000, 

9000, and 12000 respectively. 
—_—_—_—— 
TO THE EDITOR. ‘ 

§1r,—I send you, according to Philotechnus's request, 
an answer to his question respecting the fortune of a young 
lady, inserted in your last week's Kaleidoscope. Although 
he did not require the fortunes of the other sisters, I have 
added them, in order that you may know, by comparing 
them with the conditions of the question, whether my 
answer, with respect to the third sister, is correct. You 
will find the first sister’s fortune to be £4,000; the second, 
£7,000; the third, £5,000; the fourth, £9,000 : the fifth, 
£12,000.—Yours, &c. A. B. 

N.B. There seems to be a mistake with respect to the 
sum of the four last,—it ought to be £35,000. 














hse Scientific Potices. 


OPPOSITE INFERENCES OCCASIONALLY DRAWN BY 
SCIENTIFIC MEN FROM SIMILAR DATA—PRESUMED 
PROPERTY OF THE VIOLET SOLAR RAY TO IMPART 
MAGNETISM TO IRON OR STEEL, 
i 

We are not so unreasonable as to look for absolute de- 
monstration in any science except mathematics ; we there- 
fore feel little surprise or disappointment when we find, 
as we often do, that scientific men occasionally draw dif- 
ferent conclusions from similar data. But we own that 
we cannot so well understand how it is that philosophers 
sometimes arrive at very different, and, indeed, opposite 
results, from actual experiments apparently conducted 
with equal attention to method and scientific accuracy. 
Such discrepancy, whenever it prevails, is to be regretted, 
as it tends to check that devotion to the study of natural 
philosophy which stimulates men to those exertions from 
which scientific improvements result. 

These observations naturally arose from the recent 
perusal of some experiments relative to the alleged pro- 
perty of the solar violet - to communicate the netic 
virtue to iron or steel. It, has long been presumed, and 





that the violet rays transmitted through a prism do 

this property, but recent experiments seem to justify our 
scepticism as to a phenomenon which was for many years 
considered as established. 

We shall first notice some experiments which seem to 
favour the magnetising hypothesis, and shall afterwards 
notice others which tend to militate against the > 
tion. In the Bib. Univ., Mai, 1829, are recorded some 
experiments of Professor Zantedeschi, of Pavia, who, upon 
submitting well-polished soft iron wire to the violet 
spectrum, found that in the course of five minutes the 
wire had become magnetic. The violet rays also, accord. 
ing to the same authority, changed or reversed the pole 
in a soft iron needle. ‘* A soft iron wire,” says the same 
experimentalist, ** covered with a coat of oxide, and 
strongly magnetised, exposed to the violet light, in three 
minutes had its south pole transformed to a north pole.” 
He further asserts that ** when soft wire was magnetised, 
being bent, and both ends exposed to the violet rays, in 
ten minutes both ends became north.”—** These experi- 
ments,” continues the same philosopher, ‘* were so often 
repeated as to leave no doubt of the magnetising power 
of the violet rays.’ In conclusion he adds that ** he found 
the needles retaining their magnetism at the end of eight 
months.” 

All this appears abundantly conclusive, and yet in the 
very same publication from which we have transcribed 
these alleged results, namely, Professor Silliman’s Ame. 
rican Journal of Science and Arts, we find the following 
contradictory testimony, which tends to prove that the 
alleged property of the violet rays, to communicate the 
magnetic virtue, does not exist. **Under the head * Meg- 
netic Influence of the Solar Beam,’ published in the 
Annales de Chemie, Nov. 1829, are recorded some experi- 
ments made by P. Riess and L. Moser, which we have 
not room to detail, but the result of which is thus sum- 
med up:—lIt is sufficient to say that the most careful at- 
tention to the results is altogether unfavourable to the 
opinion that the violet ray possesses any magnetic in- 
fluence, and they conclude with observing that there is 
good reason for rejecting an opinion, which, during sevene 
teen years, has, from time to time, troubled science.” 








Go Correspondents. 


Tue Po.ar Recions.—If our correspondent Viator has access 
to the fourth volume of the Kaleidoscope, and will turn to 
the first page, he will meet with the information he seeks 
for. If he has no other means of referring to the work, he 
may see it if he will take the trouble to call at our office. 

The Cumberland Tale is good; but is there no offence in it? 
We fancied we discerned something rather too personal for 
publication in its present form. We should be glad to ex- 
change a few words with the writer on the subject, and on 
another matter also. 

Music.—We shall, next week, have much pleasure in publish- 
ing two pieces of church music, composed by T. K. Glaze 
brook, Esq. of Warrington. 

Cugss.—The admirers of chess will find something on this in- 
teresting subject in our publication of this day. These 
will be followed by other articles on the same subject. 
Amongst those we have in reserve is an interesting letter, 
published originally in the Archalogia, by the Honourable 
Daines Barrington, and addressed to the celebrated Count 
De Bruhl, F.A S. 

Snort Cur to Scizmnce.—Our Carlisle correspondent will 
probably explain his views somewhat further. Our present © 
opinion is, that there is no short cut to the sciences. It is 
true that the path to science may be rendered more agree- 
able and somewhat abridged by one system of teaching than 
by another; but it may generally be laid down as a position 
demonstrated by the experience of mankind, that nothing 
truly valuable can be acquired without considerable effort. 
To take what we may term the science of chess for an 
example, there is, as one of its professors once said toa 

great potentate, no royal road to chess. We admit that, of 
two men whose capacities are precisely equal, he will make 
the greatest progress in the game who has been taught on 
the best system; but how well soever he may be taught, 
he must go through much mental drudgery before he will 
become an accomplished player. 

The Latin lines entitled Insula Kennethi inter Hebridas are 

under consideration. 

We have further to acknowledge the communications of 

J. M—H. R.—and FE. W. ’ 
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